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passed away since he returned to the place of Apollo and the Muses. 
Yet the echo of his words continues to be heard among men, 
because of all philosophers he has the most melodious voice. He is 
the inspired prophet or teacher who can never die, the only one in 
whom the outward form adequately represents the fair soul within ; 
in whom the thoughts of all who went before him are reflected, and 
of all who came after him are partly anticipated . . . We may see 
him with the eye of the mind in the groves of the academy, or on 
the banks of the Ilissus, or in the streets of Athens, alone or 
walking with Sokrates, full of those thoughts which have since 
become the common possession of mankind . . . So, ' partly 
trifling, but with a certain degree of seriousness' (Symp., 197 E), we 
linger around the memory of a world which has passed away 
(Phaedr., 250 C)." We congratulate the revered master of Balliol on 
the completion of his third edition of the Dialogues of Plato and its 
presentation to the English-speaking world, and beg to bring to him 
our small tribute of thanks for the monumental interpretation, hardly 
less immortal than the works interpreted. Wm Hammond. 

John Locke und die Schide von Cambridge . Von Dr. Georg 
v. Hertling, Munchen und St. Louis, Mo. Herder'sche Ver- 
lagshandlung, 1893. — pp. xi. 319. 

There is a rising consciousness among continental thinkers that 
Locke is of central importance in the history of modern philosophy ; 
there is a growing disposition to attach more weight to the intel- 
lectual elements of his system. As Aristotle by the Scholastics, so 
Locke by the Illuminati, was not fully understood. The growing 
significance of Epistemology has dragged the fourth book of Locke's 
Essay into notice, and the supposed problem, as regards Locke, is 
to explain his intellectualism or to harmonize the second and fourth 
books of his Human Understanding. Dr. von Hertling seems to 
conceive the problem as equivalent to settling accounts between 
extreme intellectualism and extreme sensationalism. This appears 
to me to state the problem, not only against Locke, but against 
philosophy itself, and to repeat the dogmatic blunder of Descartes 
as touching the metaphysical problem. It is perfectly clear that the 
dualistic problem, as handed on by Descartes, is from its form of 
statement incapable of an answer ; and it is equally clear that the 
above a priori conception of the psychological problem precludes 
the possibility of a solution. The spirit and method by which 
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Locke approached the problems of philosophy are the contraries 
of the spirit and method generally shown by his critics. Thus, in 
the first chapter of the present study, which treats of the empirical 
and rationalistic tendencies of Locke's Essay, crucial points are 
too hastily passed upon. It is concluded that these tendencies in 
Locke are wholly antagonistic. The classic passages, II, 1, 2, and 
IV, 2, 1, are pitted against each other without any adequate inquiry 
as to what Locke means by the terms ' idea ' and ' experience,' with- 
out noting that Locke himself did not regard them as contradictory, 
and without taking into account the fact that in the second book 
Locke is pioneering in Pyschology, while in the fourth book he is 
dealing with Epistemology. Whether these are two distinct questions, 
as Locke declared, and whether the latter is necessarily dependent in 
all points upon the former, are two points for consideration before 
we bring in a verdict. But it is pretty clear that verbal harmonies 
in all cases are impossible, and that Locke is often an offender 
against his own views regarding the use of language. The conclu- 
sion that Locke is a thoroughgoing Nominalist is also questionable ; 
such passages as II, 13, 28 ; IV, 4, 13-17, and IV, 5-6, 2, seem to 
oblige us to regard Locke as a Conceptionalist. As to whether 
Locke regarded the intellect as a distinct source of ideas and prin- 
ciples, is a question of fact, wholly independent of harmonizing his 
language. Dr. von Hertling answers in the negative. Locke him- 
self answers in the affirmative, as to ideas, in his first reply to 
Stillingfieet ; as to first principles, in his first and second reply 
to Stillingfieet, as well as throughout his discussion of relations. 
That the mind has " powers intrinsical and proper to itself " ; that 
"the mind necessarily forms the idea of substance" ; that "general 
ideas come not into the mind by sensation or reflection, but are the 
creations and inventions of the understanding " ; that the reason is 
regarded " no otherwise than as a faculty standing for clear and true 
principles," added to the following explicit declaration : " I make 
self-evident propositions necessary to certainty, and found all cer- 
tainty only in them. Whether they come into view of the mind 
earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all known by their 
native evidence, are wholly independent, receive no light, nor are 
capable of any proof, one from another," shows Locke to be, in 
Epistemology, an Intuitionalist. Thus, it appears to me that Dr. 
von Hertling's exposition is faulty by assuming that the intellectual 
element in Locke is a vagrant element, disturbing his otherwise 
English empiricism derived from Bacon and Hobbes. The Cam- 
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bridge School is brought in to account for this disturbing factor ; 
but here arises another difficulty. The supposition (s. 214) that, 
as the Essay was twenty years in making, and as the fourth book 
is strongly intellectual, therefore Cambridge rationalism crept in 
upon Locke after he had got well along in the composition of his 
work, is untenable ; for, as Fox-Bourne has pretty well shown in his 
Life of Locke, Vol. II, 101, the first book and part of the second 
were written after the fourth book. The thought is suggestive, 
although it cannot be used as a principle of explanation. In the 
second chapter we have an account of the Cambridge School. The 
chief source is Tulloch's Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy 
in the XVIIth Century. It may be remarked here that von Hert- 
ling's work on Locke really supplies the missing chapter upon the 
most rational of the rational theologians of the Seventeenth Century. 
It is pointed out how and why the School was a reaction against 
Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes ; and much light is thrown upon 
Locke's more prominent predecessors. The third chapter indicates 
points of contact between Locke and the Cambridge men, with a 
view of explaining the rationalism of the former. The intimate per- 
sonal relations of Locke with members of the Cambridge School are 
noted. Whichcote was Locke's favorite preacher, members of the 
Cudworth family among his closest friends. It is clear also that 
Locke was familiar with the writings of Cudworth, More, Culverwel, 
and Glanvill. Excellent service is rendered by indicating several 
points of contact between Locke and his friends as regards notions 
on Psychology, Ethics, and Religion. There certainly was com- 
munity of sentiment concerning matters religious and ecclesiastical : 
the numerous agreements are set forth most interestingly. But it 
appears to me that Locke's favorite proof of God from the two 
necessary principles, self-existence and causation, as well as his 
psychological induction of the divine attributes, comes much nearer 
to that of Thomassin than to that of any member of the Cambridge 
School. In the last two chapters, which treat respectively of the 
occasion of the Essay and of Locke's attack upon innate ideas, it is 
pointed out at length how Locke was influenced by Boyle and Glan- 
vill, and how he is independent of Hobbes both in Epistemology 
and Ethics. It is also held that one can find no sufficient reason 
in contemporary literature for Locke's attack upon innate ideas. 
This is perhaps questionable, when you take into view the political 
pamphleteers of the time, along with Herbert's "divinely implanted, 
original, indefeasible notitiae communes." The one bond which unites 
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Locke more closely to the Cambridge School is not that of affirming 
that the act of believing is a free act, or denying that what is above 
reason is thereby contrary to reason, or that the inconceivable is 
necessarily false, but his persistent opposition to the doctrine of the 
double truth, which came to the front in Pomponatius, Luther, and 
Bacon, and seemed to work havoc all round. Against the doctrine 
that what is true in theology may be false in philosophy ; against 
Herbert, who found no place for anything but reason ; against 
Hobbes, who found no place for the idea of God in philosophy, 
both Locke and the Cambridge men protested, with one voice, that 
truth is one ; that reason is supreme, and must judge even revela- 
tion ; yet, that revelation is possible, and Christianity reasonable. 
Dr. von Hertling has thrown much light upon his subject. He 
shows Locke as a mode in the continuity of thought ; he brings 
Henry More in to explain certain mystical elements in Locke's 
metaphysics, and he shows Glanvill to be a significant member in 
the course of thought from Bacon to Hume. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

77 Cervelletto. Nuovi Studi di Fisiologia normale e patologica. 
Per Luigi Luciani. Firenze, Successori le Monnier, 1891. Large 
8vo. — pp. 320. Luigi Luciani (Florenz): Das Kleinhirn, u. s. w. 
Deutsch von O. Frankel. Leipzig, Besold, 1892. 

The appearance in a German translation of Professor Luciani's 
classical monograph on the cerebellum warrants us in giving a brief 
account of the original, although it is already two years old. The 
cerebellum, striking as are the obvious results of vivisectional 
lesions made upon it, has remained, it is well known, one of the 
enigmas of physiology. The doctrine of Flourens, that it is the 
general organ of coordination of movements, more or less blended 
with that of Magendie, that it is an organ of equilibrium, ha 
held its own in the text-books in spite of the fact that many 
observations are difficult to reconcile with either view. Ferrier's 
elaboration of the equilibrium-theory may be considered the ablest 
view which had been presented until Professor Luciani's work 
appeared. 

Professor Luciani's doctrine renews and establishes by careful 
experiments the notion of Rolando, Brown- Sequard, and Luys, that 
the cerebellum has no strictly local functions, but must probably be 
regarded as standing to the other nerve-centres in the light of a 



